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; SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE SO-CALLED 
i “DAMASCUS RUGS” 


By Kurt ErpMANN 





shay Mate 


_&§ Berlin, Germany 

a 3 i HITHERTO unpublished sixteenth-century rug from a private 
_ 4 collection in Munich, which is not only an important example of a 
§ if rare type, but stands at a significant point in the development of that 
: by type (Fig. I) was the starting point of the following essay. 

_ This rug is an example of the so-called Damascus rugs which F. 
28 Sarre has localized in his excellent essay on the Egyptian Origin of the 





so-called Damascus rugs.’ There are in existence a considerable number 
of smaller rugs of this type, mostly practically square, with a single field 
filled in kaleidoscopic fashion with geometric designs. The larger oblong 
examples with several fields, such as the rug from the Munich collec- 
tion, are extremely rare. 
1 Published in the “Zeitschrift fiir Bildende Kunst,” 32, 1921, p. 75. 
Copyright, 1930, by Frederic F. Sherman 
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The most famous rug of this kind passed from the hands of the Habs- 

burgs into the possession of the Austrian Museum of Art and Industry 
in Vienna,” which also possesses a second large but not quite so im- 
portant example* in addition to a number of smaller rugs. Another nar- 
row, almost runner-like rug was auctioned in Rome, April 21-27, 1902, 
with the Guidi de Faenza collection. It passed into the hands of the 
antique dealer Simonetti in Rome, who sent it to the Munich exhibition 
in 1910.* Later it became part of the Sangiorgio collection in Rome. 
The name of its present owner is unknown to me. There are fragments 
of similar rugs in the collections of the Musée des Arts Décoratifs in 
Paris and in that of Dr. George A. Kennedy in Boston. An example in 
the collection of J. Goldschmidt, Berlin, shows a reduction of a three- 
field rug to the square format. 

The Munich rug (Fig. 1) must be aligned with the small group just 
enumerated. It measures 4.98 m. x 2.34 m. and is, therefore, somewhat 
smaller and narrower than the famous Viennese rug (5.42 m. x 2.80 m.), 
and distinctly smaller, though somewhat wider, than the Simonetti rug 
(8.78 m. x 2.24 m.). The rather elaborate development of the border 
with triple outer and inner bands makes the inner field appear still nar- 
rower. This inner field is divided by crosswise stripes with a design of 
flowering shrubs into three square fields of equal size. The dividing 
stripes are carried around the other three sides of the fields forming a 
frame. Each field is filled with a geometric pattern with a central octag- 
onal shaped lozenge. The upper and lower fields are identical in design, 
while a different pattern serves to emphasize the central field. The colors 
employed, as in all examples of this type, are red, blue and green. Red 
for the background, blue predominating in the pattern and green for the 
filling, although this color scheme is often changed in its allotment. 

The two pattern systems of the square fields seem at first very com- 
plicated in arrangement, but their structure is in reality much simpler 
and clearer than in the other rugs of the same type enumerated above. 
The central motif of the middle field is an octagon whose contours al- 
most touch the boundaries of the field. The bands defining the field 
have the characteristic decoration of small shrubs with three umbrella- 
shaped leaves. On each side of the octagon a rectangle is set diagonally 
touching the sides of the field, so that the whole quadrangle creates the 


2 A colored reproduction of this rug is to be found in F. Sarre, H. Trenkwald “Altorientalische Tep- 
piche.” Vienna Leipzig, 1925/28. Vol. I, plates 44 and 46. 

3 Reproduction loc. cit. Vol. I, plate 50. ; 

* Catalogue No. 167. Ill. F. Sarre, F, R. Martin “Die Ausstellung von Meisterwerken muhammed- 
anischer Kunst in Miinchen 1910.” Munich, 1912. Vol. I, plate 78. 
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impression of a constricted octagon. The surrounding rectangles have 
as central motif a square with an eight-rayed star, and on either side of 
them two smaller squares of one-quarter the size which have as filling 
the customary star-shaped rosette. Between the rectangles are the ir- 
regular four-cornered forms approximately the shape of a child’s kite, 
which we nearly always find in Damascus rugs, although in most cases 
it requires a closer investigation to define their structure, whereas in this 
instance it is quite simply expressed. They have an octagonal ornament 
with a star in the middle. The remaining triangular wedges of the large 
field are divided into a square and two smaller triangles. The individual 
ornaments are the same as in other parts of the field although there are 
also small, loosely aligned four-leaved rosettes alternated with dots. 
Only the strictly stylized inner filling of the central octagon is difficult 
of explanation. 

The pattern of the adjoining upper and lower fields is, as has already 
been mentioned, identical. ‘The design is somewhat more complicated. 
The somewhat smaller central lozenge is octagonal with superimposed 
triangles, so that the whole motif creates an eight-rayed star. The super- 
imposed triangles are connected by a serrated encircling band. The dec- 
oration of this band corresponds with that of the octagon in the central 
field. Between each two points of the large star a smaller star of similar 
form is inset, which, however, is based on a square instead of an octagon. 
This pattern built from the centre outward meets a second pattern sys- 
tem built inward from the sides of the field. In each corner is a square 
with an eightfoil against a background of small rosettes and dots. The 
inside corner of this square touches a tip of the central star. In the 
centre of each side of the field there is a triangle whose apex also touches 
a point of the central star. Both these quadrangles and triangles have 
on either side of them two smaller squares with a rosette design identical 
with that in the rectangles bordering the central octagon of the middle 
field. The junction of these small subsidiary squares produce irregular 
four-cornered forms which have almost the form of arrowheads and 
which blend happily with the underlying star design. The whole pattern, 
in fact, is subordinated to this central star form, so that we might de- 
scribe it as the transition of a central star into a large outer star whose 
eight rays have each two points. 

Outside of the central design in the star, which is similar to that in the 
octagon of the middle field, only the curiously disposed corner squares, 
which, as a matter of fact, are found in nearly all rugs of this type, are 
hard to explain. Possibly they may be accounted for as a later develop- 
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ment of the older corner wedge; possibly they may have resulted from 
the fact that the space allotted to the two smaller accompanying quad- 
rangles was a bit too large. 

Complicated and indistinct as the pattern appears at first glance, its 
plan is really surprisingly simple. There is no question of a kaleidoscopic 
interweaving of varied forms. We have, on the contrary, a few ground 
forms grouped in a well thought out and strictly regulated manner. 

The border offers no very striking characteristics, although its rich 
development is remarkable compared with rugs of other types. The cen- 
tral stripe shows alternating oblong and octagonal lozenges, as is almost 
always the case in Damascus rugs. This band is framed by triple guard 
stripes composed of an outer and inner stripe with a somewhat wider 
central band with a decoration of standing three-leaved shrubs. 

In summing up this perhaps not very clear analysis of the pattern, 
the following points seem most significant. The inner field of the rug is 
divided into three separate quadrangles of equal size. Each of these 
squares is patterned independently, but a special emphasis is lent to the 
central square by its individual and larger design, whereas the upper 
and lower squares are identical in pattern and size, which subordinates 
them to the central square. The pattern in each quadrangle radiates 
from a central octagonal or star-shaped design around which it is de- 
veloped concentrically and in subordination to the underlying design. 
There is no great variety in the individual ornaments although at first 
glance the rug gives the impression of a great variety of forms inter- 
woven in kaleidoscopic fashion. In the last analysis we find that the 
whole pattern is dominated by an eight-rayed star and an eight-rayed 
rosette both of which are invariably set in a quadrangle of which, to be 
sure, only the corner wedges in the shape of small triangles remain. The 
choice of ornamental details is even simpler — there is in fact only a 
single theme — a thin stem roofed by an umbrella-shaped leaf taking 
the form of a three- or five-leaved shrub or of an eight-rayed rosette. 
Outside of this motif we find small four-leaved rosettes of another order, 
which, however, are used only in the corner wedges and corner squares 
to cleverly distinguish these from the actual field. 

It is only when we have analysed as far as possible the structure and 
forms of this rug that we can attempt to assign to it its place among the 
other examples of this type which have been preserved. We can, despite 
divergencies which must not be overlooked, establish many close rela- 
tionships. ; 

The famous Viennese rug, for instance, repeats in its large central 
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;. 2. CENTER PART OF SO-CALLED “DAMAscuUS’-RUG 


Middle of the sixteenth century 


Vienna, Museum 
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field (Fig. 2) the pattern of the upper and lower quadrangles of the 
Munich rug, but the drawing of the central star shows a much more 
highly developed form in which, above all, the suppression of the con- 
tour must be pointed out as a new and undoubtedly riper development. 
As the whole field is no longer a square, but rectangular, the somewhat 
crooked corner squares and the triangles jutting out from the sides of 
the field have three (instead of two) subordinate small rosette-filled 
squares. The triangles in the middle of the sides are richly patterned 
and cleverly divided by the introduction of an inner quadrangle. 

The arrowhead forms which we find in the same place as those in the 
Munich rug are precisely drawn. The space, however, which the little 
star occupies there in the rays of the large star is here less clearly filled 
with two rosettes and an eightfoil with a curious triangular addition 
which is obviously related to the kite-like squares in the middle field of 
the Munich rug. The upper and lower fields (Fig. 3) are divided from 
the central field by a wide decorative strip, which, however, is only oc- 
casionally articulated. They occupy scarcely half the space of the cen- 
tral field and are in the form of diagonally placed rectangles. The subor- 
dination of these upper and lower fields to the central one is, therefore, 
much more marked than in the Munich rug. Compared to that they are 
divided in width. The approximately square central field repeats the 
octagonal pattern of the middle field of the Munich rug with, however, 
only one quadrangle in each corner. The two adjoining fields, which 
both as regards size and pattern are subordinated to the central one, are 
separated from it by a rather broad strip strewn with ornaments but 
not articulated except by one small square. They are identical, con- 
sisting of an eight-rayed star banded above and below by two adjoining 
squares with an eightfoil design into which the upper and lower points 
of the star extend. We find a number of new and naturalistic motifs in 
the ornaments— decorative slender twigs, more ornate shrubs, scattered 
lily-like blossoms and curious leaf forms in the shape of three-branched 
candlesticks. There is no longer question as in the Munich rug of strict 
adherence to one underlying ground form. 

Unquestionably the relationship between the two rugs is close. The 
Viennese rug still obeys the primitive division into fields, although the 
strict division has disappeared — the central field has become rectan- 
gular and the upper and lower fields are reduced to rather narrow di- 
agonal rectangles. In the course of further development, which we can- 
not enter into here, they dwindled to mere strips which the central field 
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completely dominated. In both rugs the pattern is developed from the 
same basic geometric forms. The pattern in the central field of the 
Viennese rug, in fact, corresponds in every detail of its arrangement to 
the Munich rug. This very similarity, however, serves to show how much 
richer, more highly developed and as a consequence occasionally more 
confused the Viennese rug is in structure. The greater difference in the 
ornaments of the central pattern from those of the wedges, the use of 
new and more naturalistic forms, and above all the arrangement of 
these as strewn ornaments without set design are in sharp contrast to 
the Munich rug with its strict arrangement of all individual forms into 
larger and smaller alternating quadrangles. 

The Viennese rug unquestionably will always be regarded as the 
finest example of its type. No other rug is likely to equal the mysterious 
and living charm of its shimmering surface. It is, however, not one of 
the earliest examples. Its pattern is rich and, for this type of rug, com- 
plicated in structure. We may, in fact, regard it as the perfect flower of 
a species whose less complex and in many respects not yet fully blown 
bud is represented by the Munich rug. 

The rug which formerly belonged to'the antique dealer, Simonetti, 
in Rome,’ although somewhat more severe in form, represents approxi- 
mately the same period of development. Its five fields are also grouped 
around a central field and the design is developed more evenly, the fields 
decreasing in size at either end. The central field shows a very simplified 
arrangement of the well-known star with accompanying motifs. The ad- 
jacent fields on either side are treated alike and display an octagon-with 
four corner quadrangles in almost identical arrangement with the cen- 
tral motif of the upper and lower fields of the Viennese rug. The outer 
fields at either end are somewhat too narrow to permit the use of a quad- 
rangle as ground motif, if a stripe had to be indicated on either side by 
special decoration as was done in the case of the Viennese rug and in 
most of the small later pieces. The pattern of the remaining quadrangle 
is almost identical with that of the central field of the Munich rug. It 
is commensurate with the rather uninspired design of the Simonetti 
rug that its only striking difference lies in the fact that through a curi- 
ous arrangement of the rectangles surrounding the central octagon the 
irregular four-cornered forms are avoided. Despite a certain harshness 
in drawing which lends it a more archaic quality than it in reality pos- 
sesses, the Simonetti rug stands in closer relationship to the Viennese 
rug than to the Munich rug, although at first glance the severity of the 


5 “Meisterwerke muhammedanischer Kunst.” Vol. I, plate 78. 
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drawing seems to relate it more closely to the latter. The lack of clarity 
in the field borders, an agreement in the abbreviation of individual pat- 
tern systems, and particularly a use of most of the naturalistic orna- 
ment forms of the Viennese rug distinguish it from the earlier example. 

The two fragments belonging to the Musée des Arts Décoratifs, Paris, 
and the collection of Dr. J. A. Kennedy of Boston respectively seem 
also at first sight to be later examples. Even among the smaller pieces 
of this type with only a single field we will hardly find earlier examples. 
Most of them exhibit strong simplifications and variations in design. 
The structure of the rugs in the Baillet-Latour and the former F. Sarre 
collections and of an example in the Austrian Museum of Art and In- 
dustry in Vienna (“Altorientalische Teppiche,” Plate 48) is compara- 
tively simple. In point of date the second Viennese rug (Ill. “Altorien- 
talische Teppiche,” Vol. I, Plate 50. Fragment. Original Measure- 
ment of the complete piece, 5.95 m. x 2.34 m.) (Fig. 4) stands closest to 
the Munich rug. A strict division into fields is still observed, in fact the 
inner field comprises only two quadrangles of which one is divided in 
half and the halves placed on either side of the central quadrangle — a 
solution which we already have had occasion to observe in the famous 
Viennese rug. The details of the design coincide with those of the 
Munich rug. The pattern of the central quadrangle shows an interest- 
ing enrichment in that at the points of the central eight-pointed star 
_ quadrangles laid cornerwise are added whereby the structure, which 

otherwise coincides completely with the Munich rug, becomes more 
complicated and irregular squares are formed in sixteen instead of eight 
places. The individual forms are all identical, and the fashion in which 
the pattern is developed corresponds completely with the strict structure 
of the Munich rug which derives always from the quadrangle. Further, 
the choice of ornament is identical although the division between fields 
and wedges is no longer quite so strict. The filling of the octagon, while 
similar in plan, is simplified and the drawing is dryer. The treatment of 
the upper and lower secondary fields is interesting. They are treated in 
the same fashion as in the Viennese rug and through the halving of the 
diagonal rectangles divided into two quadrangles a quarter of the size of 
the central field. This “related” system is used only when the pattern 
used as a filling is a reduced reproduction of the central quadrangle. The 
resulting form is almost identical with the central field of the Simonetti 


rug. 
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To enter into further detail would lead us too far afield. Such in- 
vestigations should be reserved for a monograph on rugs of this type. 
A final comparison of the examples which have been preserved, how- 
ever, proves the Munich rug to be one of the earliest known. We can 
align with it the smaller rug in the Vienna Museum, whereas the fa- 
mous royal Viennese rug represents a later development, as does the rug 
formerly owned by Simonetti and the fragments in Paris and Boston. 

To turn to more general considerations on the subject of Damascus 
rugs, we must admit that in many respects their date of origin is un- 
certain, partly, no doubt, because their pattern being so difficult to 
reproduce we seldom find them delineated in paintings, and thus a most 
important indirect source of information is eliminated.° 

The portrayal of such a rug in the Sposalizio (not the Disputation 
of St. Stephen as is erroneously stated) by Carpaccio in the Brera," is 
somewhat questionable. The small piece of rug visible in the portrait of 
Daniel Hopfer II by Leandro Bassano that was auctioned in Berlin in 
1929 with the Murray collection (Catalogue No. 310), painted about 
1595, is a little more distinct. It is difficult also to distinguish anything 
much of the two rugs of this type in two of the Frescoes of the Doges 
in the Palazzo Ducale (Il Doge Mocenigo pregando and Il Doge 
Loredano implorando la Vergine). The hitherto unknown representa- 
tions of Damascus rugs in the frescoes by Moretto in the Palazzo Sal- 
vadego in Brescia:are the only ones which have any real documentary 
value. (Fig. 5.) The artist has unquestionably also simplified the com- 
plications of the originals but we can clearly recognize the structure of 
the pattern adhering to the strict quadrangular form of the Munich rug 
which consequently may be placed chronologically in the first half of 
the sixteenth century, whereas the Viennese royal carpet, and those 
closely related to it, were probably produced in the middle and latter 
half of the century. The pattern on the left hand rug — which is the 
more interesting of the two — is a simple variant of that employed in 
the upper and lower fields of the Munich rug, and is again found in 
more complicated form in the central field of the Viennese carpet; in 
the same place in a more simplified form in the Simonetti rug; in the 
fragment in Boston; with variations in the rug with one field in the 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum, Berlin; in that in the former Sarre collec- 


6 Compare Kunst Erduaun Oricutalische “Tierteppiche auf Bildern des 14. und 15. Jahalrunderts” 
Jahahuch der preussischen kunstsammhungen, 1929. S. 261 ff. 
7 Mentioned by E. Kiihnel, “Vorderasiatische Kniipfteppiche.” Third Edition, 1922, p. 48. 
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Fic. 6. So-cALLEp “HoLBein”’-RuG 


Munich, National Museum 
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tion; in the Baillet-Latour and Ballard collections; in the Musée 
Jacquemart-André, Paris, and in the Museum of Art and Industry, 
Vienna. It is repeated again in the central field of the rug in the J. Gold- 
schmidt collection. 

Now that through the appearance of the Munich rug it has become 
possible to distinguish between the earlier and later forms, it should no 
longer be so vain a task to find the place these Damascus rugs occupy 
among other types of Asiatic rugs. Unquestionably they are not so 
completely isolated as was formerly believed to be the case. True, many 
of their characteristics are found in no other species, nevertheless it is 
theoretically almost unthinkable that they should have evolved without 
relationship to the rugs of neighbouring territories. We cannot under- 
take here the painstaking investigation of these points which would be 
needed to throw new light upon their place and date of origin; neverthe- 
less we can hastily outline the points which we hope at some future time 
to develop more fully. 

If we assume that the Munich rug is the earliest form of Damascus 
rug which has come down to us, we must recognize as an important 
characteristic of this type the fact that the inner field is not treated as 
a unit, but divided into individually patterned quadrangular fields. 

The significance of this fundamental structure must not be under- 
estimated for all rugs of this type (although it was obscured in the later 
specimens). It was by no means a new structure, but had been in use 
in Asia Minor ever since the thirteenth century, and found its ultimate 
development in the fifteenth century in the so-called Holbein rugs. 

A division of the field into individual fields running the length of the 
rug is typical of this species which developed from comparatively well- 
defined prototypes. Illustration No. 85 in Bode-Kihnel’s Vorderasia- 
tische “Knipfteppiche” third edition, shows that exactly the same prin- 
ciple governed the field division of these pieces as obtains in the Munich 
rug. Even more striking examples are to be found — as when occasion- 
ally we find rugs with three or four fields. (See the rug with three fields 
depicted on a Cassone by Piero di Cosimo in the collection of Sir J. 
Robinson.) The manner in which these quadrangular fields are pat- 
terned shows an obvious relationship to the pattern arrangement of the 
Damascus rugs. Not only are the forms in both types purely geo- 
metric — the similarity extends still further to the plan and develop- 
ment of the individual figures and the manner in which they are em- 
ployed in the field. In the so-called Holbein rugs, moreover, there 
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is quite frequently a distinction between field and wedge ornaments and 
the basic quadrangular form is only indicated by the remaining trian- 
gles. True, these are comparatively universal motifs. If we can show, 
however, that the division into quadrangular fields and the filling of 
these fields with geometric figures was already in use in the fifteenth 
century in another type of rug whose development we can trace back 
to the thirteenth century, it is highly probable that the second obviously 
later type of rug, which in its turn was distinguished by these same two 
characteristics, was inspired by the older species. (These particular 
characteristics, moreover, are common only to the two types just men- 
tioned, and are not to be found in any other type of rug with the ex- 
ception of a few Spanish rugs which in all probability derive from the 
so-called Holbein rugs.) 

There is no question but that the Damascus rugs were produced in 
some other region of the Mediterranean. Many of their quite unique in- 
dividual forms suggest that we should not attempt to link them too close- 
ly with the Holbein rugs but rather assume an original impulse from this 
source which then developed along independent lines. Nevertheless the 
relationship between the two groups receives support from another 
quarter. The point which distinguishes the earliest known form of 
the Damascus rug from the so-called Holbein rug is the manner of 
grouping. The individual fields are no longer treated identically as in 
the Holbein rugs, but the central field is given a heightened promi- 
nence by two or more subordinated fields. In the Munich rug this empha- 
sis is expressed only in the individual pattern of the central field which 
is of equal size with the two adjoining ones. In the stylistically related 
Viennese example (Fig. 4), on the contrary, the accompanying fields 
are cut in half giving undisputed dominance to the central field. In the 
later examples this strict division into fields is broken down, thereby 
opening up other possibilities in the way of centralized composition. A 
similar subordination of individual details to a central accent is found 
also within the individual patterns. For instance, a ring of smaller stars 
is arranged around a central star. Each form is subordinated to a 
larger one and the pattern structure is built up of a strict grouping of 
principal and subordinated individual forms. 

We find a similar tendency in certain of the Holbein rugs. The best 
example of this kind is offered by a rug in the Bavarian National Mu- 
seum (Fig. 6) in which under a strict division into fields (the edges of 
these fields are marked exactly as in the Damascus rugs only by an 
additional emphasis of the corners) we find a theme of two eight-pointed 
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stars of a design which is very similar to that of the Damascus rugs. 

At either end of the rug are two smaller octagons placed one above 
the other which also have a lightly indicated quadrangular boundary. 
The manner in which these two outer fields are subordinated and the 
way in which the point of the star is related to them corresponds sur- 
prisingly with the side designs of the upper and lower fields of the fa- 
mous Viennese rug (Fig. 3). Another rug of this type in the Ewkaf 
Museum, Constantinople (Fig. 7) * displays a stricter field division of 
the “related system” alternating a field of normal size with an octagon 
filling, with a field of half its width, which is again halved by two small 
octagons placed one next the other, each being only a quarter of the 
size of the large octagons, an arrangement which, aside from the indi- 
vidual forms, is practically identical with that of the second Viennese 
rug (Fig. 4) which in point of date we have related to the Munich rug. 
(Similar designs are not uncommon among the later Bergama rugs. 
Compare, for example, a piece auctioned with the W. von Bode collec- 
tion and another example in the Glogowski collection in Berlin.) An- 
other somewhat larger rug of this type recently acquired by the Depart- 
ment of Islamic Art in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Berlin shows 
four octagons of equal size with square frames. There is no longer ques- 
tion of a division into fields. The individual quadrangles, on the con- 
trary, are framed by a wreath of small rosettes which, in spite of their 
rectangular arrangement, show a clear relationship to the pattern of the 
Damascus rugs even were there not at one end of the quadrangle a 
curious unsymmetrical stripe with two small octagons and an eightfoil. 
Finally a rug in the Williams collection (Fig. 8) ° shows a similarly 
grouped arrangement of a large octagon above two smaller ones, and 
inside the field a scattered design of foliage ornaments — little cypresses 
and flower designs which suggest that this might be a Damascus rug, 
did not the form of the border, the manner of knotting, the color, and 
the drawing of many of the details place it within the group of so-called 
Holbein rugs.”® These relationships are so striking that there can no 
longer be any question of the close connection between the two groups. 
There only .remains the matter of defining this relationship. The so- 
called Holbein rugs, in so far as we can accurately place examples of 


8 Illustrated in an article by E. Kiihnel about the Ewkaf Museum in the “Zeitschrift fiir Bildende 
Kunst.” 1924, p. 48. 

9 Illustrated in W. R. Valentiner’s “Catalogue of a Loan Exhibition of Early Oriental Rugs.” New 
York, 1910/11. No. 8. 

10 Similar motives are found in one of the so-called Holbein rugs in a family group portrait by So- 
fonisba Auguiscola in the Gallery Raczyuski. 











this type chronologically, do not seem to belong to the early period, 
many of them were apparently produced in the seventeenth century. 
This suggests the possibility that these Holbein rugs, which diverge 
from a simple alignment of pattern, and, in obvious relationship to the 
Damascus rugs, substitute a grouped arrangement, derived their form 
from these latter rugs, thus reversing the source of influence. This 
theory would not be without value, as it would prove in any case that 
a relationship existed, and that the generally assumed influence exerted 
upon the later type of Damascus rugs by the older type of Holbein 
rugs is tenable. At this point a reproduction comes to our assistance. 
In the painting dated 1519 of The Embassy of the Amazons to Theu- 
seus by Carpaccio which hangs in the Musée Jacquemart André in 
Paris (Cat. No. 1029) (Fig. 9) a rug hangs down from the ramp of the 
throne with a design of a large central octagon (circle?) above two 
smaller subordinated octagons (circles?). The rug, as is usual in Car- 
paccio’s pictures, is carelessly drawn so that we cannot recognize the 
small individual designs. It cannot possibly be a Damascus rug, how- 
ever, whose crystal pattern even Carpaccio would not have drawn in 
so blurred a form as his delineation of a rug, which is as least related to 
that group, in the Sposalizio in the Brera proves. The coloring, the 
character of the yarns, and the inner border in which, despite the paint- 
er’s very free transcription, we recognize the lettered border typical of 
the Holbein rugs, but not found in the Damascus type, all throw their 
weight against such an attribution. (We cannot here go into the occa- 
sional use of the Holbein rug lettered borders in later examples of the 
Damascus type, although this fact, too, indicates a close relationship 
between the two groups.) If, however, we recognize this example as a 
Holbein rug, we prove that already at the end of the fifteenth century 
there was found in these rugs not only a strict succession of equal sized 
patterns, but the group arrangement which became so important a 
composition element of the Damascus rugs. In this event the rugs de- 
scribed above, if the existing examples are of later date, may relate to 
early and autonomous forms within the species itself. The relationship 
would then be established and we could rightly assume that the rugs of 
the Damascus type are in nowise so isolated a species as has been 
hitherto supposed, but that they developed from the forms of an older 
type — the so-called Holbein rugs. 
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SOME STELES OF THE PALA PERIOD 
CONTAINING THE EIGHT MIRACLES OF 
BUDDHA WITH NOTES ON THE VARIATIONS 


Part Two 


By Atvan C. EastMAN 


New York City 


The sixth miracle, the “Taming of the Maddened Elephant” at Ra- 
jagrha, is concerned with the enmity of Buddha’s envious and jealous 
cousin Devadatta, who tried to devise how to slay the Teacher and pro- 
claim himself the Buddha. The account is succinctly related in the 
Dhammapada Atthakatha (Book 1, Story 12) without detailed descrip- 
tion. “Failing in this way to kill him, he next dispatched the elephant 
Nalagiri against the Teacher. When the elephant approached the elder 
Ananda offered his own life in behalf of the Teacher and stood in the 
breach. The Teacher subdued the elephant and then departed from the 
city and went to a monastery.” In reproof of his cousin the Buddha 
uttered the noble words: “Easy to do are deeds that are evil, deeds that 
bring harm. But the deed that brings welfare, the deed that is good, that 
truly is hard to do.” 

Dr. Coomaraswamy relates a more vivid description of this miracle. 
It is related that “Nalagiri,” an elephant filled with spiritous liquor, 
was let loose while the Buddha was walking through the streets of 
Rajagrha. Gautama was informed of the intention of his cousin to 
bring about his death, but he refused to change his plans or route 
through the city. The beast came charging down upon him and he re- 
fused even at the plea of his disciples to escape, remaining undisturbed, 
and seeing that it was about to trample a child under its feet, the 
Buddha called to Nalagiri, “It is not intended that you should trample 
upon a child; it is intended that you should destroy no other being than 
myself; here I am, waste not your strength on any less noble object.” ” 

From the nature of this miracle the Buddha obviously must be repre- 
sented as standing. There is, besides, a consistency in representing the 
Buddha in the early steles, notably in the Benares stone, with the left 
hand raised (in some of the stones, the gesture of fearlessness [ abhayu 
mudra |), and the right arm pendant at the side, the hand resting against 
some object as a rule, thought to be a support. These details continue 


- 26 Burlingame, E. W., Buddhist Legends, Part 1, p. 236 (H. O. S., Vol. 28). 
27 Coomaraswamy, A. K., Life of Buddha and Gospel of Buddhism, pp. 68-69. 
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through the Pala period, while the elephant, when represented in this 
school, is always shown on the right side as if walking submissively to- 
ward the Buddha (Figs. 1, 2 and 4). (Only a few of the earlier sculp- 
tures such as the splendid Amaravati stone [Fig. 7],* one of the re- 
cently excavated panels from Nagarjunikonda, enlarges upon this mir- 
acle and includes a throng of people.) One sees here not only the ele- 
phant raging through the city and tossing his victim aside with his 
trunk, but in the foreground he is shown again, kneeling submissively, 
his head bowed before the person of the Buddha.” 

The description of the final miracle which smacks more of entertain- 
ing and picturesque folklore has in it a vivid sense of humor as ren- 
dered in the Dhammapada Atthakathdé account (Book 1, Story 5) as well 
as a keen observation of and affection for animal life typical of the In- 
dian nature. “Now a monkey saw the elephant up and doing each day, 
performing the lesser duties for the Tathagata, and he said to himself, 
‘I will do something too.’ One day, as he was running about, he hap- 
pened to see some stick honey free from flies. He broke a stick off, took 
the honeycomb, stick and all, broke off a plantain-leaf, placed the honey 
on the leaf and offered it to the Teacher. ‘The Teacher took it. The mon- 
key watched to see whether or not he would eat it. He observed that 
the Teacher, after taking the honey, sat down without eating. ‘What 
can be the matter?’ thought he. He took hold of the stick by the tip, 
turned it over and over, carefully examining it as he did so, whereupon 
he discovered some insect’s eggs. Having removed these gently, he 
again gave the honey to the Teacher. The Teacher ate it. 

“The monkey was so delighted that he leaped from one branch to an- 
other and danced about in great glee. But the branches he grasped and 
the branches he stepped on broke off. Down he fell on the stump of a 
tree and was impaled. So he died. And solely because of his faith in the 
Teacher he was reborn in the World of the Thirty-three in a golden 
mansion, thirty leagues in measure, with a retinue of a thousand ce- 
lestial nymphs.” * 

In this miracle the Buddha is always seated, either in European or 
Indian pose, holding a bowl of honey (madhu) in his lap. The monkey 
when represented is shown on the Pala stones in diminutive size at the 
base of the lotus throne, as in the Magada stele (Fig. 2). The Cam- 
bridge manuscript renders this miracle more literally than the sculp- 
28 Reproduced through the kindness of Dr. Coomaraswamy. , 

29 This is the one miracle, together with the Great Miracle at Srasvati, which apparently was much 


abbreviated in the steles from early days. 
80 Burlingame, E. W., Buddhist Legends, Pt. 1, p. 180 (H. O. S., Vol. 28). 
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Fic. 6. (Top) Tue Great Miractes ar Sravasti. Borcsupur, JAvA 
8TH-9TH CENTURY 
Reproduced from Foucher, A., “The Beginnings of Buddhist Art” 
Fic. 7. (Lower left) QueLtinc or NALAcir1. AMARVATI SCHOOL, 2ND CENTURY A.D. 


From Nargarjunikonda sculptures. Photograph, kindness of Dr. Coomaraswamy 


Fic. 8. (Upper right) Birru or Buppua. From A BENGAL ss. 11TH CENTURY 
University oF CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 
Reproduced from Foucher, A., “Etudes sur I’conographie Bouddique de L’inde”’ 
Fic. 9. (Lower right) Orrertinc or THE Monkey. From BENGAL Mss. 11TH CENTURY 
University or CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 
Reproduced from Foucher, A., “Etudes sur I’conographie Bouddique de L’inde” 
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tures (Fig. 9). Here the Buddha is shown seated in the “Protected 
Forest,” the monkey both offering him the bowl of honey and dancing 
in the branches for joy. Perhaps the lowest one of them on the left rep- 
resents even his disaster. 

As to the merits of the three steles in this country we must let the 
prints speak for themselves. All of them rank high. The Magadha stone 
in the University Museum (Fig. 2) and the Bengal stone in Boston 
(Fig. 3) represent the finest of such steles of this school so far discov- 
ered. The example in the Heeramaneck collection may be favorably 
grouped with the Bihar stone though not in such good condition (Fig. 
4). The grouping of the miracles is somewhat more “compact” in the 
stone, now in New York, and the spacial relationships perhaps more 
satisfying in the Leiden stele. But because the stele in Fig. 1 is more 
simply rendered, both in certain phases of its composition, notably in 
the base and back of the throne, as well as in detail, such as the figure of 
Maya Devi, and the rendering of the lion figures on the pedestal, we 
date it between the Bihar stone and the Magadha stele, or about the 
tenth century. There is besides the significant evidence of the inscrip- 
tion on the stone written presumably in the characters of the tenth cen- 
tury. To be more explicit without having seen a larger number of such 
sculptures would be rash. 

Before listing the variations of the miracles as they occur in these 
four steles, certain general observations in regard to differences in the 
steles are worth noting. The seven miracles, grouped about the central 
figure, appear to be represented identically in each of the sculptures. 
But a closer observation shows a number of minor variations, and not 
one of the steles is exactly like any of the others, although all represent- 
ing the same subjects in the traditional and schematic method. 

The miracles representing the Parinirvana, the Monkey’s Offering, 
the Devavatarana and the Taming of the Maddened Elephant all 
have slight changes. Like the latter, in which the elephant, always of 
diminutive size, may or may not be included, so also the monkey is not 
necessarily present in the miracle identified with Vaisali. Likewise, 
Indra may be omitted in the Devavatarana and the presence or absence 
of the monks in the Parinirvana is the last instance, although in this 
miracle they are usually present. 

The most remarkable variation occurs in the Temptation miracle, 
where the central figure is treated in one instance as a Buddha (Fig. 
2), and in the others as a Bodhisattva, with the traditional crown and 
necklaces. The Magadha stone is the striking exception in this as well 
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as in several other respects among the miracle steles in this country. 
The figure is shown with hair arranged in tight curls with the protuber- 
ance (usnisa) clearly indicated on the top of the head, the unique at- 
tribute of a Buddha and the symbol of superior wisdom. The figure be- 
sides, is clothed typically in monastic robes. The other three steles, 
however, represent very special and exceptional instances peculiar to the 
Pala school, but have neither the sanction of tradition nor of early lit- 
erature. If considered as Bodhisattvas in so far as they wear the diadem, 
necklace and earrings, one would also expect them to be clad in royal 
robes traditionally worn by Bodhisattvas, and not the monastic robe 
typically worn on attainment of Buddhahood. But all the early sculp- 
tures, such as those at Safichi, Gandhara and those also of the Gupta 
period, like the Benares stele, do represent the traditional Buddha fig- 
ure in this miracle. The Lalita Vistara describing the Temptation mir- 
acle speaks of the Bodhisattva as calling the earth to witness during 
Ma§ra’s attacks, and only after Mara had been resisted and wisdom at- 
tained is he spoken of as a Buddha. 

It may be, though, this is merely a conjecture, that the sculptors of 
the Pala school regarded the Temptation miracle as a transitional phase 
since it occurred on the night of the Great Enlightenment and thus rep- 
resented it by this dual though quite direct method. Or it could be re- 
garded as, and likely is one of the “crowned” Buddhas, for, as pointed 
out by Dr. Coomaraswamy, “In the sculpture of the Pala school, it is 
not unusual to represent the Buddha both before and after enlighten- 
ment, and the attainment of Buddhahood as wearing a crown and jew- 
els in addition to monastic robes.” Figure 5*' is undisputably an in- 


31 Here in this fine example of the Pala school the Buddha is represented as preaching the “first 
sermon” in the deer park near Benares, as is seen by the wheel and deer on the base of the throne. 
The hands are in the gesture of “Turning the Wheel of the Law.” The Buddha figures above appear 
to represent the miracles at Vaisali, Rhajagrha and the miracle of the First Descent. 

There is a kind of precedent for a “crowned Buddha,” appearing at least as early as the seventh cen- 
tury, which must be considered by itself and apart from the theory of Adi Buddha, advanced by many 
Indianists. Hiuen Tsiang (629 a.v.), the Buddhist sage and pilgrim, records in his travels through 
India (the Si-yu-ki, Book VIII, of Beal’s Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. 11, p. 121), a 
tradition of an image of Buddha in the “earth touching pose,” within the Bodhi Gaya temple. And after 
a description of the temptation of Mara and an explanation of the iconography of the Buddha image in 
the gesture of “calling the earth to witness,” he says, “the brethren having understood this miracle 
were all moved with a tender emotion, and they placed above the breast where the work was yet 
unfinished a necklace of precious stones and jewels whilst on the head, they placed a diadem of en- 
circling gems exceedingly rich.” The reference for this “precedent” was kindly called to my attention 
in correspondence by Dr. Coomaraswamy. 

I am very recently indebted further to Dr. Coomaraswamy for an additional reference to the latest 
view and new light on this long standing problem in Indian iconography as treated in the learned and 
valuable contribution of Paul Mus “Le Buddha paré — son origine indienne” (B. E. F. E. O., XXVIII, 
pp. 153-278), 1928, reviewed by Coomaraswamy in the Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 
L, No. 3, p. 263. The solution of M. Mus will be undoubtedly accepted for all time. Briefly, he refers 
the origin of the “Crowned Buddha” to “the copying in stone of larger statues of the Buddha of the 
monastic type, but adorned for ritual purposes with real jewels” (A. K. C., J. 4. 0. S., Vol. L. No. 3, 


pp. 263-4). 
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stance of this peculiarity of “crowned” Buddhas in the Pala school, 
which constitutes a special problem in Indian iconography.” 

As there are variations, there are also certain arrangements as to 
composition and location of the miracles which are unalterable. Three 
of the miracles, the Nativity, the Final Release and The Monkey’s 
Offering, must always occupy the same relative positions on the Pala 
steles. In two of the miracles the Buddha must be represented always 
as standing while in the other four he must always be seated. Further- 
more, two of the standing and seated postures must always be grouped 
in pairs. That is, always opposite each other, obviously for reasons of 
symmetry. These are points admitting of no variation. The reason for 
the seated and standing poses as well as for the gestures is canonical, and 
faithfully follows Buddhist literature, as we saw in the description of 
the Miracles. However, the two standing poses may be interchanged 
with the two seated poses, provided there is room enough on the stele 
to accommodate for symmetry’s sake two additional seated poses to the 
right and left of the Parinirvana. The Bihar stone (Fig. 4) is the single 
exception among these four steles which interchanges the First Descent 
with the First Sermon. The additional seated figures of Buddha can be 
clearly seen at the top of it.®* 

There can be apparently an interchange between the First Ser- 
mon and the Great Miracle at Sravasti, as is illustrated in Fig. 1, and 
the Bengal stele (Fig. 3). Both stones represent the First Sermon on 
the left with the Great Miracle opposite upon the right contrary to the 
usual placing of the First Sermon on the right side of the stele. 

As the gestures for the First Sermon, the Offering of the Monkey, The 
Temptation are specifically fixed in the literature, these cannot be al- 
tered. The Great Miracle appears also to be one of those where the ges- 
ture is fixed, although the texts are not so precise regarding it as the 
other miracles. In the Magadha stele the Buddha very exceptionally 
makes the gesture of fearlessness (abhaya mudra) (Fig. 2). In the other 

Its significance in the Pala period as recently stated by Coomaraswamy in confirming the analysis of 
Mus, is as follows: “The Crowned Buddha is then an image in which the Sambhogakaya is visibly 
manifested.” It is a “Transfiguration” (we paraphrase from the review) to a “supersensual plane” in which 
the literature (the second part of the Saddharmapundarika) makes “actual mention of divine garments 


and jewels.” We regret that space does not permit an elaboration upon the contribution of Mus to 
which all students of Indian art should refer for this problem. 

82 Coomaraswamy, A. K., History of Indian and Indonesian Art, p. 56, N. Y., 1926. A few ex- 
amples of “crowned” Buddhas are illustrated in the Catalogue of the Indian Collections of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, Pls. XXXIV and XXXV. “A ‘crowned’ Buddha type is also found in Cambodia, 
Laos and Burma.” 

83 These figures may be added for the sake of symmetry. Catalogue of the Indian Collection of 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, pp. 75-6. 
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three steles the Buddha makes the gesture of “Turning the Wheel of the 
Law” (dharma-cakra mudra) which obtains from the first centuries of 
the Christian era in the portrayals of this subject.™ 

This gesture appears to be the correct mudrd for this miracle accord- 
ing to the investigations of Foucher, who affirms it from its appearance 
on the Gandharan stones and those of the Gupta period as well. The 
Divydvaddana, however, does not specify the mudrd although stating 
the seated poses as we saw above, while the Jataka No. 483 referred to 
by Foucher in his Beginnings of Buddhist Art says: “The Master hav- 
ing accomplished the Maha Pratiharya and having recognized the be- 
lieving dispositions of a great number of people redescended and seated 
on his Buddha seat taught the law.” Therefore the gesture of “Turning 
the Wheel of the Law.” This mudrd is clearly intended in the represen- 
tation of this miracle in the Bengal manuscript (Fig. 10). The mudrds 
of the other miracles undergo no changes, at least in the seven Pala 
steles we have so far seen reproduced of this subject. Apart from the in- 
stances just named the other variations differing from canonical de- 
scriptions were incidentals such as could not affect the portrayal of the 
Buddha figure itself: the inclusion or admission of accessory figures 
like Indra or the animals associated with the miracles. Other varia- 
tions are limited in style to slight differences in proportions or in the 
type of stone, to treatment of jewelry, costume or the ornamentation of 
the throne back. That area which lent itself to the greatest freedom of 
treatment is obviously the pedestal (bhadra pitha) since there is no 
special regulation in the Canons beyond the fact that the Buddha 
should be seated upon a lotus (padmdsana) on a lion throne, the symbol 
of the lion-like qualities of the Buddha. 

The lion pedestals of these four steles are not identical in composi- 
tion as is the case in most of the miracles. They are alike only in one 
respect, in that all of them are the lion type (simhdsana) having each 
two lions, one on each side of the pedestal centre, both facing oppositely 
and looking outward. The centre of the pedestal itself seems to be re- 
served for independent treatment by the sculptor. In Fig. 1 there is a 
personage, probably a donor, who kneels on his left leg and with the 
right foot placed firmly on the ground extends both hands upwards, 
holding in his left a gift offering(?) for the Buddha. The Bihar stele 
(Fig. 4) has a drapery hanging in folds over the centre of the pedestal, 
while the Magadha stone (Fig. 2) is unique in having a tablet in the 


34 Foucher, A., Beginnings of Buddhist Art. See also the Sarnath stele, Gupta period, Pl. XIX, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
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centre inscribed with the Buddhist confession of Faith* “Ye dharm- 
ma,” etc., in characters of the ninth century. The Bengal stele (Fig. 3) 
differs chiefly in the form of its pedestal from the other stones which is 
hexagonally shaped, having three panels in the centre instead of one, 
and three donors, one in each of the panels, who are all represented in 
half-kneeling positions, the centre one only making an offering. This 
figure is in composition very like the donor on the Heeramaneck stele. 
Of these four stones the Bihar example, and the Magadha stele of the 
University Museum represent accessory symbols to all the miracles but 
one. The former omits the monkey ; the latter Indra in the descent from 
Heaven. There remains finally a notation of the variations in these four 
stones. 


1. Variations in the Jati: 

Variants in the miracle of the Nativity are in such details as the 
standing position of Maya Devi, the coiffure, jewelry, and the presence 
or absence of the vase in the lower right corner. The stele in the Heer- 
amaneck collection (Fig. 1) and in the Bengal stone in Boston (Fig. 3) 
differ from the others in representing Maya Devi standing on her right 
foot with the knee bent. Fig 1 omits the vase. Maya Devi wears a 
muslin garment in this stele, while in the Magadha stele (Fig. 2) the 
upper part of the body is nude.** She wears also a diadem in her hair in 
all four stones. 


2. The Dharma-Cakra Pravartana: 


The traditional pose for the First Sermon is on the right side of the 
steles. At least it occurs there in all the early panelled types and in three 
out of five Pala stones. Fig 1, however, and the Bengal stone of Boston 
(Fig. 3) illustrates the First Sermon exceptionally on the left side of the 
stele. They are the only examples we have seen published in which this 
change occurs. The Bihar stone (Fig. 4) also interchanges this miracle 
with the Descent from Heaven, besides being the exception among the 
four steles in representing the Buddha seated in “European” pose. The 
more usual form is that as seen in the other three steles. Fig. 5 repre- 
sents the miracle as a “crowned” Buddha. The pose of the hands “T'urn- 
ing the Wheel of the Law,” and the wheel and deer on the base of the 
throne are exceptionally clear here. 


35 “Of all objects that proceed from a cause, of these the Tathagata has explained the cause, and 
their cessation also; this is the doctrine of the Great Sramana.” The Bihar stone has also at the top 
of the stele the Buddhist “Confession of Faith.” 

86 Foucher observes that the Bengal portrayals of feminine divinities generally clothe the upper 
part of the body with a “coli.” Etude sur 'Iconographie Buddhique de l'Inde, p. 38. 
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3. The Devavatarana: 


The only difference which can occur in representing the First Descent 
is the presence or absence of Indra or Brahma with or without the um- 
brella denoting rank, and rarely change of position on the stele in which 
The Descent as in the Bihar stone would be placed above the First 
Sermon. 

The positions of the hands seem not to vary greatly in the First 
Descent. The right hand is apparently always in the varada mudra with 
the hand extended down, palm outward. The Bihar stone is the only 
one of the four to include Indra, who also holds the umbrella over the 
Buddha. 


4. The Parinirvana:* 


The Final Release allows for greater freedom of treatment than any 
of the other miracles, not of course in the Buddha figure itself, but in 
the accessories, such as the couch, the kind of pillow used for the head, 
and the kind of foot rest and the ornamentation of all of these, which 
differ in each stone; the presence or absence of mourning figures, 
also vary as to number, though two is the rule, and their positions, 
whether seated, cross-legged or in yogdsana pose, and whether their 
hands are clasped in prayer or placed against the couch in attitude of 
mourning. Besides these accessories there may be included also a stupa 
above the Buddha figure, as well as musical instruments of the Gand- 
harvas or aerial musicians whose hands only are seen, as in the Bihar 
stone and in the Magadha stele in the University Museum. These in- 
struments are a drum beaten upon by two hands, seen on the left of the 
couch in the Magadha stone (Fig. 2), and cymbals held by a pair of 
hands on the right. They are omitted in the other two stones. The 
Magadha stele is the only one of the four to represent but one mourner, 
which may be intended for Ananda, the faithful disciple of the Buddha. 
Fig. 1 is exceptional in having an inscription on the foot rest of the © 
couch. 


5. The Taming of the Maddened Elephant: 


This miracle is traditionally represented with the Buddha standing 
with the right arm at the side and resting perhaps on a support, the left 
hand raised upward as if in the pose of fearlessness (abhaya mudra), 

37 See the new observations on this miracle in the Amaravati sculptures and one of the Nativity in 


Gandharan sculptures. Coomaraswamy, A. K., Notes sur la Sculpture boddhique, Rev. des Arts 
Asiatiques, V, 1928-9. 
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but in none of the examples is the hand clearly enough shown to be cer- 
tain of the mudrd, though the fearlessness pose is the classic gesture for 
this scene. However, in the Bengal manuscript (PI. X, fig. 5) the Buddha 
in this scene lifts his left hand in vitarka or vakhydna mudra, the ges- 
ture of teaching, the right hand in abhaya mudra. 


6. The Offering of the Monkey: 


The only change that can be made in this miracle is in the presence or 
absence of the monkey which appears on the Magadha stone and the 
Bengal stone in Boston, and in the seated position. The latter stele is 
the only one we have so far seen published which represents the Buddha 
in yogdsana pose, the European pose appearing to be traditional for this 
miracle among the Pala steles. The latter stone has beside a pillow at 
the back of the Buddha. 


7. The Maha Pratiharya: 


The traditional representation for the Great Miracle at Sravasti in 
the early steles is a Buddha figure seated on a lotus, with hands in the 
gesture of “Turning the Wheel of the Law,” accompanied by two or 
more other Buddhas with hands not necessarily in the same gesture 
(Fig. 6). The Pala steles differ in the representation of this miracle 
chiefly by abbreviating it ; representing but one Buddha figure with the 
hands in the traditional pose. The notable exception which as yet we 
have seen in no other example is the’ Magadha stele (Fig. 2), which 
illustrates this scene with the right hand in the pose of fearlessness 
(abhaya mudra) and the left lying iw the lap. It has besides a small 
seated figure at the base of the lotus,‘perhaps a Yaksa, one of Mara’s 
army. In an Amravati stele of the second century A.p., three Yaksas are 
represented in front of the stone. A seated figure also is present on the 
Bengal stone in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 


38 In Fig. 6 a notable exception, the Buddha performing this miracle has the hands in meditation 
pose, but the phantasms all follow the text in representing a variety of gestures. 
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NELSON C. WHITE 


By Freperic FarrcH1tp SHERMAN 
New York City 


VERY season among the many one-man exhibitions of painters in 

the New York galleries there are one or two that introduce new 
artists to the metropolitan public. The season of 1929-1930 brought a 
first showing of the paintings of Nelson C. White — still-life, portrai- 
ture and marines with a definite individuality of conception and technic. 
Though Mr. White has but just turned thirty he is already in command 
of an individual style and his pictures have a certain sincerity of expres- 
sion which is in happy contrast to much of the consciously contrived 
effects of the younger men of the modern school. However his alle- 
giance to established forms and methods is in no way a slavish imitation 
of the masters of the past. His pictures have a personal appeal in their 
own right. His color has its own delight and his themes are generally 
unusual and intriguing. This aspect of his art is particularly noticeable 
in the brilliant Castel Dell’?Ovo where that great monument of the 
architecture of the past shines like a jewel in a sunny setting of sea and 
sky. This canvas has in a significant degree the living reality of a place, 
made memorable by the means of art. 

It is true, of course, that one discovers in his technic the influence of 
his father, with whom he studied, and beyond that of Dwight Tryon, 
with whom his father studied, but the influence is subordinate to his 
personal style, which is perfectly apparent in almost every canvas from 
his hand. The bow] of Peonies is the equal I think of almost any of 
Weir’s satisfying renderings of flowers. As I have had the opportunity 
of living with this canvas for something like a year I have had every 
chance of revising my original estimate, but it continues to satisfy me 
completely as a profound and convincing as well as a beautiful and 
delicate rendering of fragrant bloom. 

His Self-Portrait also is the kind of likeness I feel myself more and 
more drawn to; one which has the singular charm of an impression, 
unmodified by a finish that so very often seems to obscure instead in- 
tensify the impression of the individual. Here the pigment is applied 
rather loosely and the forms are left unemphasized by further manipu- 
lation, which results in the picture having the appearance of a canvas 
finished at a single sitting and therefor presenting a characterization 


unmodified by afterthoughts. 
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PEONIES 
By Netson C. Wuire 





Scattop Drepcers — Dawn 
8y Netson C. Wuite 




















Mr. White’s first subjects were the scallop boats of Long Island 
Sound and the earliest canvas in his show was the Scallop Dredgers — 
Early Morning, the little sloops with sails up, getting away in the misti- 
ness of dawn. As a study in tone with the mingling of delicate color it 
is indeed an interesting performance. In drawing it has nothing of the 
photographic quality one associates with student work. It has, how- 
ever, a poetic, emotional appeal out of all proportion to its modest 
modicum of invention or color. 

I do not aim by my enthusiasm for the pictures I have mentioned to 
imply a belief in the artist’s right to rank as a master by any means. 
What is more nearly my estimate of his performance is that it has in it 
unusual promise. His technic I feel certain will develop until it more 
accurately expresses himself and more fully meets the requirements of 
more finished work. And more and more I feel he will develop an under- 
standing of the problems of balance and rhythm both in composition 
and color. His work is not at present notable for design, though in one 
canvas picturing a boat-hull in a builder’s shed he shows a certain 
originality in conception and some understanding of the problem of 
design as applied to pictorial representation. This picture in a way I 
feel to have been the most interesting canvas in his exhibition as show- 
ing the promise of his doing really important things in the future. 

He is fortunately situated, living by the water which he loves, away 
from any large town and from near neighbors, where he can formulate 
in peace his conceptions and work them out in the seclusion that the 
artist requires to his own satisfaction. Nor is he driven by any necessity 
to having to satisfy himself with the invention of commercial work for 
advertising or illustration. Not that such work in itself is unworthy 
but it is in no real sense art at all. Because these forms of pictorial 
representation were first practised from necessity by some of our great- 
est artists in no way implies that they are in any sense art. Indeed the 
fact that those artists recognized the limitations of such work and for- 
sook it at the earliest opportunity proves it to be of little importance 
compared to the creation of compositions that can express the ultimate 
thought and feeling of human nature. 

Though Mr. White has studied with his father and at the National 
Academy school I find in what he does little of his masters and much of 
himself — an engaging viewpoint, sensitive feeling for color and tone 
and an authentic emotional urge finding expression in pictures that, 
whatever else they may lack, have certainly poetic charm and aesthetic 
appeal. 
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WINSLOW HOMER’S DRAWINGS 
IN HARPER’S WEEKLY 


E. P. RicHARDSON 
Detroit, Michigan 


ROM 1858 to 1875 Winslow Homer contributed almost a hundred 

drawings to “Harper’s Weekly.” There is a significance in the fact 
which becomes apparent when one tries to think of young Manet or 
Cézanne publishing a like number of serious drawings in a weekly 
journal. “Harper’s” was a popular political weekly, run like every other 
to please and interest the public. Entrance to such a journal would have 
been impossible for nearly any other important painter of that century 
without an abandonment of the ideas which make him important. Yet 
Winslow Homer’s drawings, which cover almost the whole of his forma- 
tive period, were done with the same artistic intention as his oils and, 
as examination will show, trace the same development ; they gave him a 
living but they were not hack work. It happened so rarely in the last 
century that great ability in painting was not hooted by the public, that 
we are apt to forget greatness may take the form of widening and deep- 
ening the common consciousness, as well as of breaking from it. Wins- 
low Homer, at least, is one instance of an artist who grew to greatness 
while still remaining in touch with the popular mind of his time. 

The drawings begin at the opening of his career as an artist. He was 
born in Boston in 1836. His family were New Englanders of yeoman 
stock and the boy grew up in Boston and Cambridge in the normal at- 
mosphere of American family life. He had an aptitude for drawing 
which his father encouraged by bringing him drawings from France, 
but there was no formal training. At nineteen he was about to be ap- 
prenticed to a trade (college in those days was considered only as a 
training ground for the professions) when his father learned of an open- 
ing for an apprentice in Bufford’s lithography shop in Boston. A chance 
connection with Bufford enabled Homer senior to get the opportunity 
for his son and Winslow Homer began his apprenticeship. 

He worked in Bufford’s shop for two years. He showed a good sense 
of design and Bufford gradually turned over to him much of the design- 
ing he had formerly done himself. But although Bufford gave him the 
more interesting pictorial work and left the ordinary routine to the 
other apprentices, the boy found the work drudgery. Since it is said that 
his most important lithographing was a series of portraits of the entire 
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Massachusetts Senate, one can sympathize with his feelings. After two 
years his apprenticeship ended on his twenty-first birthday, February 
24, 1857. He said good-by to lithography, rented a studio in Winter 
Street, and began to draw. “Ballou’s Pictorial” had offices in the same 
building and offered him his first market. The titles of his earliest pub- 
lished works are significant — “A Boston Watering Cart” and “Life in 
Harvard College.” He had already begun to study the life he lived; it 
was his art school and his drawings are the record of his education. 

In the same year “Harper’s Weekly” began publication in New York. 
It was a weekly journal of events, with some of the characteristics of a 
modern monthly. It ran serial stories as well as news, and its pictures 
before the Civil War were chiefly illustrations of its fiction or general 
pictures of American life. When the Civil War burst upon it and ab- 
sorbed the interests of its public, its illustrations become focused upon 
the news items and begin to fill the place of a Sunday rotogravure. 
After the war it plunged into its campaign against Tweed and its illus- 
trations remained predominantly journalistic; but it continued to run 
illustrated stories and poems, and to return now and then to its older 
type of full-page pictures. The best of these were by Winslow Homer. 

In April, 1858, “Harper’s” published Winslow Homer’s first draw- 
ing, “Spring in the City.” It was a conventional study of a sidewalk 
procession, hardly to be distinguished in manner from “Spring in the 
Country” by another hand on the opposite page. It was sent down from 
Boston. Several other drawings were accepted in the same year. Late in 
the fall Homer left Boston and went to New York to try his fortune. 
He boarded at what is now 128 East 16th Street and had his first studio 
in Nassau Street. “Harper’s” offered him a position on their staff. “I 
declined,” said Homer, “because I had had a taste of freedom. The 
slavery of Bufford’s was too fresh in my recollection to let me care to 
bind myself again. From the time that I took my nose off that litho- 
graphic stone, I have had no master and never shall have any.” 

This is not the speech of a man setting out to do hack work for a liv- 
ing. In the sixteen years of work for “Harper’s” that followed, there is 
no trace of any standard but his own. He earned his living by these 
drawings; but fortunately for him, his own road lay along that which 
popular interest also followed, so that while he was learning to outstrip 
the ordinary thought of his day, he was still supported by it. Much has 
been said of his freedom during this period from outside influences upon 
his work, his avoidance of art exhibits, and the like. But as has been 
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pointed out elsewhere, there was a steady stream of English illus- 
trated journals imported into New York, which left upon him an in- 
dubitable impress of the black-and-white technique of the fine English 
draughtsmen of the time. The example of the English illustrators must 
also have encouraged Homer to hoe his own field, as they did theirs. 
He drew the life about him, finding it interesting all the way from New- 
port society to New England farm life and the New York police courts. 
But his work was free from “news.” To the immediacy of the journalis- 
tic eye, a wreck on the New York Central or a lively murder was the 
stuff that illustrations were made of. To Homer, beginning, in the inde- 
pendence of his own mind, that slow sifting of the world into a series of 
perfect images, which is the real story of his work, his subjects were the 
pictorially significant phases of his day. His drawings record with sin- 
gular distinctness the plastic aspects of that age of hoopskirts, and 
hoodlums, and horse-drawn vehicles filling the streets of a raw Amer- 
ican city. It is surprising to us, who are still fixed in the idea of Amer- 
ican drabness, to find how rich in pictorial value the lines of a carriage 
and a woman’s coiffeur become in a drawing like “The Empty Sleeve at 
Newport,” August, 1865, and how plastically interesting the exuber- 
ance of women’s fashions, or hoopskirts swirled out by the movement 
of a dance, could be when seen by a good eye. 

When the Civil War drew Homer south as a war correspondent, he 
sent back very little that smacks of the conventional war-time drawing 
—generals on snorting steeds who waved their swords as long lines of 
infantry in flawless dress charged toward equally preposterous foes. 
Instead, he drew what he saw: soldiers in camp, worn, ragged, boister- 
ously merry over a quiet day and enough to eat; the figure of a picket 
poised with his rifle on the branch of a tree, vivid as a memory flash 
(Fig. ?); or tired men hanging hungrily about a camp post office — 
things that still seem to us today strong with the very essence of the 
tragic reality of war. The whole series of drawings is of intense interest 
as a record of the time: for unlike the ordinary illustration they give not 
merely the superficial picturesqueness of an era, but the careful obser- 
vations of a mind growing up to greatness. 

In addition to this interest of subject, there is a growth in the series 
toward a purely plastic and timeless quality. If one will pass over the 
fact that the reproductions in the cheap woodcut process of the time are 
always bad and frequently atrocious, one can begin to see other qual- 
ities. The earliest illustrations, like “The Boston Common” (Fig. ?), 
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are conventional enough at first glance; yet there is felicity of spacing 
even here, and often a vigor of line and crispness of blacks against white 
that not even the reproduction can kill. Strength of design grows more 
marked in the later drawings until one finds work like “Ship Building, 
Gloucester” that has Homer’s brusque, strong rhythm and consummate 
skill of placement long before those qualities attained equal expression 
in his oils. The drawings are, of course, uneven. Some are mediocre, 
some have no merit except that they brought the artist money; but there 
is a consistent growth through them all toward the man’s final character. 

The other great quality of his work also becomes apparent during 
this seventeen-year record. Out of the purely casual and objective obser- 
vation of the early illustrations, Homer grew very rapidly toward the 
quality that begins to appear in “A Sharpshooter on Picket Duty” and 
is still more evident in “Ship Building, Gloucester.” It is his characteris- 
tic of choosing from the infinite complexity of the world, by an unhur- 
ried and profound selection, images so perfect that they hold distilled 
in them all that is to be said about a certain aspect of life — a day, ora 
situation, the timeless ease of a boy’s summer afternoon or the accu- 
mulated tragedy of the “Gulf Stream.” The best of Homer’s realism one 
can never exhaust, for it offers all that is to be said about a moment of 
living — and one can never exhaust life. 


WinsLow HomeEr’s ILLUSTRATIONS FoR HARPER’s WEEKLY 


1858 Apr. 17 Spring in the City (page 248). 
May 22 The Boston Common (page 329). 
Sept. 4 The Bathe at Newport (page 568). 
Picknicking in the Woods (page 569). 
Nov. 13 Husking the Corn in New England (page 728). 
Driving Home the Corn (page 729). 
The Dance of the Husking (page 729). 
Nov. 27. Thanksgiving (pages 760-761), four half-page illustrations: 
Thanksgiving Day — Ways and Means; Arrival at the Old 
Home; The Dinner; The Dance. 
Dec. 25 Christmas (pages 820-821), four half-page illustrations: 
Gathering Evergreens; Santa Claus and the Christmas Tree; 
His Presents; Christmas Out-of-Doors. 
1859 Mar. 12 Skating at Boston (page 173). 
Apr. 2 March Winds (page 216). 
April Showers (page 216). 
Aug. 27 August in the Country — The Seashore (page 553). 
Sept. 3 A Cadet Hop at West Point (page 568). 
Sept. 24 Grand —” at Camp Massachusetts, September 9, 1859 (pages 
616-617). 
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Fall Games — The Applebee (page 761). 

A Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year, four panels (pages 
824-825). 

The Sleighing Season — The Upset (page 24). 

A Snow Slide in the City (page 25). 

Skating on the Ladies’ Skating Pond in Central Park, New York 
(pages 56-57). 

The Drive in Central Park, New York, September, 1860 (pages 
584-585). 

Thanksgiving Day, 1860— The Two Great Classes of Society 
(pages 760-761). 

The Inaugural Procession at Washington Passing the Gate of the 
Capitol Grounds (page 161). 

Presidents Buchanan and Lincoln entering the Senate Chamber be- 
fore the Inauguration (page 165). 

The Inauguration of Abraham Lincoln as President of the United 
States at the Capitol, Washington, March 4, 1861. 

General Thomas Swearing in Volunteers called into the Service of 
the United States at Washington (page 257). 

The Advance Guard of the Grand Army of the United States Cross- 
ing the Long Bridge over the Potomac at 2 a.m. on May 24, 
1861 (page 356). 

The War, Making Havelocks for the Volunteers (page 401). 

Songs of the War (pages 744-745). 

Bivouac Fire on the Potomac (pages 808-809). 

Great Fair Given at the City Assembly Rooms, New York, Decem- 
ber, 1861, in Aid of the City Poor (pages 824-825). 

The Skating Season, 1862 (page 44). 

Rebels Outside Their Works at Yorktown Reconnoitering with 
Dark Lanterns (page 305). 

The Union Cavalry and Artillery Starting in Pursuit of the Rebels 
up the Yorktown Turnpike (page 308). 

The Charge of the First Massachusetts Regiment on a Rebel Rifle 
Pit near Yorktown (page 309). 

The Army of the Potomac— Our Outlying Picket in the Woods 
(page 359). 

News from the War (pages 376-377). 

A Cavalry Charge (pages 424-425). 

The oo at Work at the Rear During an Engagement (page 
430). 

The War for the Union, 1862 —A Bayonet Charge (pages 440-441). 

The “rad of the Potomac — A Sharpshooter on Picket Duty (page 
724). 

Thanksgiving in Camp (page 764). 

A Shell in the Rebel Trenches (page 36). 

Winter Quarters in Camp — The Inside of a Hut (page 52). 

Pay Day in the Army of the Potomac (pages 136-137). 

The Approach of the British Pirate Alabama (page 268). 

Home from the War (page 381). 

The Great Russian Ball at the Academy of Music (pages 744-745). 

Anything for Me if You Please (page 156). 

Thanksgiving Day in the Army —After Dinner, the Wishbone 
(page 780). 

Holiday in Camp — Soldiers Playing Football (page 444). 

Our Watering Places — The Empty Sleeve at Newport (page 532). 

Our Watering Places — Horse Racing at Saratoga (page 533). 
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Dancing at the Casino (Paris) (page 744). 

Dancing at the Mabille (Paris) (page 745). 

Homeward Bound (pages 808-809), 

Art Students and Copyists in the Louvre Gallery, Paris (page 25). 

Winter — A Skating Scene (page 52). 

St. Valentine’s Day — The Old Story in All Lands (page 124). 

The Morning Walk — Young Ladies’ School Promenading the Ave- 
nue (page 201). 

Fireworks on the Night of the Fourth of July (page 445). 

New England Factory Life — Bell-time (page 472). 

Our Next President (page 689). 

Christmas Belles (page 8). 

The New Year — 1869 (page 20). 

Winter at Sea — Taking in Sail Off the Coast (page 40). 

Jurors Listening to Counsel, Supreme Court, New York City Hall, 
New York (page 120). 

The Summit of Mount Washington (page 441). 

1860-1870 (pages 24-25). 

The Tenth Commandment (page 161). 

Spring Farmwork — Grafting (page 276). 

Spring Blossoms (page 328). 

The Dinner Horn (page 377). 

On the Bluff at Long Branch, at the Bathing Hour (page 504). 

Making Hay (page 529). 

On the Beach —'Two are Company, Three are None (page 636). 

Under the Falls, Catskill Mountains (page 721). 

The Wreck of the Atlantic — Cast Up by the Sea (page 345). 

The Noon Recess (page 549). 

The Bathers (page 668). 

The Nooning (page 725). 

Seaside Sketches — A Clambake (page 740). 

Snap the Whip (page 825). 

Gloucester Harbor (page 844). 

Shipbuilding, Gloucester (page 900). 

Dad’s Coming (page 969). 

The Last Days of Harvest (page 1092). 

The Morning Bell (page 1116). 

Station House Lodgers (page 132). 

The Watch-Tower (page 191). 

The Chinese in New York — Scene in a Baxter Street Clubhouse 
(page 212). 

New York Charities — St. Barnabas House, 304 Mulberry Street 
(page 336). 

Raid on a Sand Swallow Colony — How Many Eggs? (page 496). 

Gathering Berries (page 584). 

On the Beach at Long Branch — The Children’s Hour (page 672). 

Waiting for a Bite (page 693). 

See-Saw, Gloucester, Massachusetts (page 757). 

Flirting on the Seashore and on the Meadow (page 780). 

Camping out in the Adirondack Mountains (page 920). 

Battle of Bunker Hill — Watching the Fight from Copp’s Hill in 

Boston (page 517). 














ANTONIO CICOGNARA 


By Puiuie HENpy 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


ROM The Virgin and Child in a niche’ in the Palazzo de’ Dia- 

manti at Ferrara, signed by Cicognara and dated 1480, to The 
Virgin and Child with SS. Agnes and Catherine’ in the collection of the 
Ing. Giuseppe Speroni at Milan, signed by the same artist and dated 
1490, is the rapidest of evolutions. The picture at Ferrara is an example 
of peasant art, its scarlet and yellow crude as those of an old-fashioned 
bullock cart and its figures stiff as a pair of grimacing wooden dolls. 
It is appealing, but only through its very awkwardness: it moves 
one to condescension. Signor Speroni’s great altarpiece touches one’s 
deepest emotions as a work of art. It will never draw a crowd of ad- 
mirers, for it represents a tragedy, the child turning from the breast as 
if the cup were already tasting bitter, and the two saints averting their 
heads in pity at his mother’s resignation; and the characters have that 
stark but tender ugliness which in the fifteenth century the painters of 
Lombardy and the Venetian mainland chose as their ideal. But there is 
nobility in the long erect figures and in the tall marble throne, and there 
is a masterly pathos in their lonely symmetry beneath the great expanse 
of gleaming sky. Cicognara’s colours have retained their primitive 
strength, but they are now rich and luminous, the scarlet contrasted 
with white among splendid purples and greens. The mastery of this 
altarpiece is the more astonishing in that it is the only large painting by 
Cicognara that we know. Probably the greater part of his life was spent 
in manuscript illumination and similar decoration upon a small scale. 
He was employed in 1482 upon illuminating choir books for the cathe- 
dral at Cremona, and a decorated antiphonary signed by him and dated 
1483 still belongs to the cathedral. The Cremonese chronicler Domenico 
Bordigallo mentioned in 1484 his decoration of a pack of playing cards 
for Cardinal Ascanio Sforza, and a part of this is now in the Accademia 
Carrara at Bergamo.’ But this is all the authentic work by Cicognara 
that I know. Mr. Kenneth Clarke, to whom I owe my first acquaintance 
with the painter, pointed out to me the little panel in Mr. Berenson’s 
collection at Settignano, A Saint Mourned by Angels, attributed by its 


1 Bought for the museum, according to an attendant, two or three years ago at Florence. I do not 
know of its publication. 


2 Published by Salmi and reproduced in Bollettino d’Arte, November, 1926, p. 217. 


8 Salmi, loc. cit. 
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2. Awnronio CicoGNaRA: THE ANNUNCIATION 


Fic. 1. Antonto CrcoGNara: S. CATHERINE WITH A DeEvoTEE Fic. 2. 


Carrara, Bergamo Wallace Collection, London 
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Antonio CicoGNarA: A PRAYER BEFORE A TOMB Fic. 4. Antonio CicoGNARA: THE 
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Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, Boston 
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Antonio CicoGNARA: VIRGIN AND CHILD Fic. 6. BarrotomMeo BrRAMANTINO: VIRGIN AND CHILD 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 




















owner to Leonardo Scaletti, and Signor Adolfo Venturi‘ has rightly at- 
tributed to Cicognara a little panel in the Accademia Carrara at Ber- 
gamo, S. Catherine with a Devotee (Fig. 1). | 

To these four panels I am able to add four more. In the Wallace Col- 
lection (No. 536, under Ferrarese School) in London is a little Annun- 
ciation (Fig. 2) upon two narrow panels which were once either parts 
of some great altarpiece or the shutters of a little one. Its crudeness 
suggests that it is a youthful work, but I feel confident that the youth 
was Cicognara, from the strong colours and marked hatching of the 
paint and from the character of the figures and of the architecture. I 
myself believe to be by Cicognara two more little panels which Mr. 
Berenson attributes to Scaletti. A Prayer Before a Tomb (Fig. 3) in the 
Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum at Boston is evidently by the author 
of his own panel, but it is even closer to that at Bergamo, which is very 
plainly by the author of Signor Speroni’s signed altarpiece. All three 
pictures have the same types and expression, the same strong greens 
and reds in opposition and the same free hatching and cross-hatching 
of the paint. The Triumph of S. Ursula (Fig. 4) in the Jacquemart- 
André Museum (No. rors, under Scaletti) in Paris stands a little apart 
from the other pictures in the thinness of the pigments, the paler col- 
ouring and the smoothness of the types, yet it resembles each one of 
them in several points, as a comparison of the reproductions will show. 
The architecture, with the gay tassels hung from the cornice and the 
clear sky behind, is reminiscent of the great altarpiece. In Mr. Beren- 
son’s panel the angels wear these same long cassocks, with little but- 
tons up to the neck and with puffed sleeves. 

These little panels are not so far removed from miniatures, but 
there is one painting which I believe to be by Cicognara approximately 
in the proportions of the altarpiece at Milan. The Virgin and Child 
(Fig. 5) in the Museum of Fine Arts (No. 9) at Boston is attributed at 
present to Bramantino, but the reproduction of Bramantino’s Virgin 
and Child (Fig. 6) in the Metropolitan Museum of New York, will em- 
phasize by contrast the character of Cicognara’s work. Bramante’s 
pupil, as one might expect, goes about his painting like an architect. 
The space is measured, the simple forms are plastic and the smooth 
surfaces have been so coloured as to leave no trace of the brush. Cicog- 
nara’s figures are also placed before a fortress, but their myriad out- 
lines, too entangled to be traced, dissolve against the waters of its moat, 
’ and between sky and water there is no horizon. The beauty of the pic- 


4 Storia dell’ Arte Italiana, VII, 3, p. 593. 
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ture is the shimmer of its atmosphere, tuned to the sadness of the Vir- 
gin’s poignant face; and the essence of its composition is the fine brush- 
strokes from which it is created, as if with silver thread. This is the 
loveliest of Cicognara’s works, or at least the only equal to the altar- 
piece at Milan. 

The records discover him only at Cremona, and while the origin of 
the smaller pictures I have mentioned is unknown, the great altarpiece 
came from S. Elena there. Yet he seems to have been attracted little to 
nearby Milan, and all the influences discernible in his art are from cities 
many miles to the east. Actually a Virgin and Child which I have not 
seen, but which was attributed to Cicognara at a sale in Berlin (10 
December, 1925, Berlin, Lepke, No. 102), can be traced back to the 
Mazzo sale in 1840 at Ferrara, and it is at Ferrara that he must have 
got his training. The complex swathing of the infant at Boston, the 
barren, amputated tree, and the bare rocks and spiral hills of his other 
landscapes come ultimately from Mantegna, but the silvery tones, the 
crisp hatchings and the frosty colours show that Tura was the immedi- 
ate source of inspiration. Cicognara is heard of last 22 August, 1500, 
valuing frescoes by Borgognone at Lodi, midway between Cremona and 


Milan. 





